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THE IDEA OF PROGRESS FROM LEIBNIZ TO GOETHE 



At a time when the whole future of civilization is 
imperilled, when a recrudescence of primitive savagery 
threatens to put an end to the steady growth of that 
material culture which was :the pride of the modern 
world, when it looks as though Europe were doomed to 
centuries of impoverishment, retrogression, and decay — at 
such a time the realm of ideas offers the only refuge from 
despair and the only basis for hope in the ultimate return 
of a happy, just, and well-ordered public life. 

I shall attempt to derive some such Boethian " consola- 
tion of philosophy " from a brief consideration of the 
conception of human progress which inspired German 
thinkers and poets of the eighteenth century and which 
was at the bottom of some of their noblest artistic creations. 



It is a comforting thought, not only to a German but 
to all believers in mankind, that the idealism of classic 
German literature and philosophy had its roots in national 
conditions utterly discouraging, that it grew out of a war 
which had raged throughout the length and breadth of 
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German territory for a whole generation, and the ravages 
of which had left a once prosperous and powerful nation 
a crippled and bleeding prey both to the internal oppres- 
sion of princely absolutism and to the oft-repeated horrors 
of foreign invasion. That the age of Louis XIV should 
have produced in Germany, not a philosophy of pessimism 
and cynicism but the enlightened optimism of Leibniz, is 
indeed a testimony to the ineradicable resiliency and re- 
cuperative power of human nature. 

Looking back upon Leibniz' philosophy from our own 
time, we might be tempted to say that it appears as an 
anticipatory warning and protest against the pernicious 
materialism, the blindness of passion, the obscuring of 
reason, the brute excesses of hatred, the destructive fury 
of ignorant fanaticism, and all the other hideous night- 
mares by which the world during these last abysmal years 
has been beset and led astray as never before. For from 
beginning to end this philosophy is an appeal to the 
upbuilding forces in human life; it is an appeal for en- 
lightenment, for understanding, for fairness, for harmony, 
for love. It is based upon the conviction that it is only 
necessary to see the good and the right clearly in order to 
make one desire to do it. It puts the will at the service 
of the intellect; it is a stimulus to incessant constructive 
activity ; and it holds out the hope of an infinite progress 
of the universe. 

In opposition to the empiricism of Locke, Leibniz con- 
ceives of the universe as a well ordered system of innumer- 
able spiritual entities, each founded upon itself, each 
following its own inner impulse, but all held together 
and harmonized with each other by a supreme spiritual 
being. And in contrast to Spinoza, Leibniz conceives of 
the universe not as a world of infinite unity and divine 
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sameness, but as a world of infinite diversity and never 
ceasing change. Each of the innumerable spiritual entities 
of which the world consists contains implanted in itself an 
impelling incentive for motion. There is indeed no static 
condition, no absence of motion anywhere; everything is 
dynamic, everything is inwardly quivering with action. 
There is no body without a soul, no matter without mind, 
the animal world and the plant world are separated from 
the human only by a lower degree of consciousness, and 
even what is called inorganic matter is only a less perfect 
organism, not entirely devoid of life. 

The human soul is the highest product of this system 
of spiritual forces of which we have actual knowledge. 
But in the human soul also, as in everything else, there is 
no fixedness of conditions, but a constant transition from 
one state to another. Leibniz, I believe, is the first modern 
philosopher who has strongly emphasized the large share 
taken by the unconscious in the life of the soul. What, 
however, gives to his consideration of the unconscious its 
special significance is that he sees in it the breeding 
place, so to speak, of all the higher mental activities. In 
combating Locke's theory of sense impressions as the only 
source of human knowledge, he denies his opponent's state- 
ment that there are times when the mind is without any 
thoughts. On the contrary, he says, there is every reason 
to believe that " at every moment there are a multitude 
of conceptions in our mind without our being aware of 
them or reflecting about them; that is, that changes are 
constantly going on in our soul of which we are not 
conscious, because their effects upon our consciousness are 
either too slight or too numerous or merge too much in 
each other to have anything distinctive in themselves." 
For example, we come to be unaware of the sound of a 
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mill wheel or a waterfall, if for some time we have been 
living nearby. The reason for this is, not that the sound 
of the mill wheel or the waterfall does not affect our sense 
organs or that nothing is going on in our mind correspond- 
ing to it. A good deal is going on in us as a result of 
this sound, but these processes going on within us " have 
lost for us the charm of novelty. They are not strong 
enough to bring into play our attention and memory. 
Attention cannot exist without memory. If we are not 
fixing attention upon some specific one of the concep- 
tions present in our mind, we let it pass. But the moment 
that somebody calls our attention, for instance, to a noise 
that has just been heard, we remember and become con- 
scious that we too have heard it." In other words, we 
recall conceptions existing in our own mind, of which we 
had not been conscious. 

These slight and indistinct, but ever active sensations, 
stored up in us, says Leibniz, have effects farther reaching 
than one usually thinks. It is they which produce the 
je ne sais quoi, the general hazy background of our notions, 
from which clear and distinct knowledge is to spring. 
They connect the present and the past in us, and thereby 
help to make individual experience possible. They play 
the same part in the life of the mind that molecules play 
in the material world. They are an evidence of the law 
of continuity which prevails in the intellectual life as well 
as the physical. Tor " Nature," in the words of Leibniz, 
" knows of no leaps and bounds." 

What is true of our intellectual processes is also true of 
our moral volitions. Here also there is constant motion 
and involuntary activity. Every individual no less than 
the whole order of nature has the instinctive desire for 
greater perfection, and this desire produces, according to 
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Leibniz, in every individual a restlessness which " one 
feels without knowing it and which in moments of passion 
as well as when we seem to have attained the most tran- 
quil state of mind impels us to action. Even in indifferent 
things we are never in complete equilibrium and could 
not incline toward one side as well as the other." Some- 
thing in us is incessantly goading us on to improve our 
condition, to seek pleasure, to avoid pain, to expand our 
being. And in this very restlessness and involuntary effort 
we find a large part of our pleasures, indeed often a 
larger part than in the enjoyment of the desired good itself. 
" Happiness," Leibniz says, " does not consist in complete 
possession, which would make insensitive and dull, but 
in a constant and uninterrupted progress to higher attain- 
ments; and this progress is necessarily accompanied by 
a restless dissatisfaction which serves as an incentive and 
awakens our will." Thus the whole life of the individual 
consists in ever-repeated transformations; and even in 
the life beyond Leibniz holds out to man the prospect 
not of a blissfulness which would leave nothing more to 
be desired, but only of infinite progress toward ever new 
perfection. 

In all these observations upon the intellectual and 
moral qualities of man the underlying hopefulness and 
progressiveness of Leibniz' system of thought are clearly 
seen. Most clearly, however, are they brought out in his 
view of the universe as a whole. Whatever mental reser- 
vations we may be inclined to make to-day regarding his 
attempt to harmonize specific dogmas of Christian the- 
ology with his own philosophical constructions, his 
Theodicee remains one of the most inspiring manifesta- 
tions of Christian thought. It would be misleading to 
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say that Leibniz explains away in this book the imper- 
fections and inequalities, the misery and suffering, the 
work of destruction and sin, in the actual world. He 
acknowledges the existence of these defects and short- 
comings of life, he fully recognizes them as bad and 
painful; but he tries to justify their existence and to 
make the thought of them bearable to us, by conceiving of 
them as necessary parts of a grand and wonderful whole. 
To-day, it seems to me, in the midst of unparalleled 
misery, suffering, and destruction, we cannot help being 
in a particularly receptive frame of mind for such an 
interpretation of evil. Indeed, the future of the race 
would be shrouded for us in darkness and utter gloom, 
there would be nothing left for us to hope, for the indi- 
vidual and for society, if we did not believe with Leibniz 
that the final aim of life is the completeness and the 
beauty of the universe as a whole, not the happiness of 
its individual constituents; that only through inequality 
of conditions can that variety of types be attained which 
is an essential condition of the perfection of the whole; 
that the beauty of the world is enhanced through the 
contrast between good and evil, as the beauty of a land- 
scape through the contrast between lights and shadows; 
and that evil in the last analysis is a servant of the 
good and an integral and indispensable part of the divine 
order. 

It is hard to overestimate the enlightening and upbuild- 
ing influence which the thoughts of Leibniz outlined here 
exerted upon the higher life of Germany throughout the 
larger part of the eighteenth century. Two conspicuous 
illustrations of this influence occur to us at once: the 
affinity between Leibniz' definition of happiness as con- 
sisting not in the possession of perfection, but in the 
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progress toward it, and Lessing's famous definition of 
the truth seeker as finding satisfaction not in the posses- 
sion of truth, but in the ever repeated efforts to attain 
it; and the affinity between Leibniz' conception of evil as 
ultimately helping to produce the good and Goethe's con- 
ception of Mephistopheles as 

ein Teil von jener Kraft, 
Die stets das Bose will und stets das Gute schafft — 

and therefore as an involuntary aid to Faust's noble 
dissatisfaction and irresistible onward striding. But per- 
haps even more significant than this affinity of Leibniz 
with the greatest minds of the generations succeeding 
him is the effect produced by him upon the mass of think- 
ing men of those generations. As to this, one needs only 
to mention the names of Wolff, his academic systematizer 
and popularizer, and of Brockes, Haller, Uz, and Hage- 
dorn, the poetic interpreters of a philosophy largely de- 
rived from him, in order to throw into relief the fact 
that the prevailing view of life among the average of 
educated Germans in the larger half of the eighteenth 
century consisted in the Leibnizian belief in a world 
which, all things considered, is the best that could have 
proceeded from infinite wisdom, and which, in spite of 
constant failures and sufferings of individuals, is con- 
stantly progressing toward the beauty and perfection of 
the whole. Or, as Pope, himself a disciple of Leibniz, 
expressed it: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good, 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 

One truth is clear : whatever is, is right. 

14 
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II 

In tracing the further history of the idea of progress 
in German literature of the eighteenth century, I shall 
confine myself to the greatest names only, and in each case 
I shall select only such features of the subject as seem 
to me of importance for the intellectual and moral prob- 
lems of our own day. 

If we look back upon Lessing from the point of view 
of nineteenth-century historicism he seems to us often 
lacking in appreciation of the laws of gradual growth 
and decay. In common with the whole Rationalistic age, 
he was more interested in the criticism of ultimate prin- 
ciples than in the investigation of beginnings and develop- 
ments. But in one field of human experience at least 
he clearly anticipated the modern historical view: in the 
field of religion. His Education of the Human Race it 
the first consistent attempt, though only in the form of a 
sketch, to represent the religious history of the world as 
a process of organic evolution. And it does not take 
away from the originality of Lessing's achievement that 
it owed fruitful incentives, among others, to Leibniz' 
Theodicee, Turgot's Discours sur les progres successifs 
de I'esprit hwmain, and Bonnet's Palingenesie philo- 
sophique. 

Lessing's religious thought, as has often been pointed 
out, was dominated by the contrast between what the 
eighteenth century called positive religion and what it 
called natural religion. Positive religion, that is, religion 
as embodied in the great church organizations of history, 
tends to conceive of God as an extramundane, super- 
natural being, who, having created the world, rules it in 
the fashion of an absolute monarch, promulgating or sus- 
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pending laws according to his sovereign pleasure, and 
announcing his will to mankind by special decrees or 
revelations. Natural religion, that is, religion as it pre- 
sents itself to the thinking individual, tends to conceive 
of God as the inner unity of the universe, as the immanent 
law of all life, as its hidden spiritual power, whose truest 
revelations are our own feelings, thoughts, and actions. 
That Lessing, the friend of the Deists, the student of 
Leibniz, the admirer of Spinoza, should between these two 
conceptions of religion have given preference to a religion 
based upon belief in the immanence of God in the world, 
is nothing remarkable. The remarkable thing is that, 
although he declined for himself belief in supernatural 
revelation by an extramundane God, he emphatically 
acknowledged that the history of mankind owes to this 
very belief some of its greatest advances and achievements ; 
and that, instead of joining the majority of Rationalists 
in regarding the historical churches and dogmas as embodi- 
ments of ignorant superstition, he saw in them a succes- 
sion of ever renewed attempts to approach the final, ideal 
religion, the religion of reason. 

If we wish to reap from Lessing's Education of the 
Human Race the full benefit for our own conception of 
religious development, we must strip it of a phraseology 
which belonged to an age accustomed to think in terms 
of teleological design and pedagogical schemes; we must 
translate it into a language corresponding to our own 
view of life as a natural growth. Paraphrased in this 
spirit, the essence of The Education of the Human Race 
may be formulated thus : 

History is to Lessing the gradual unfolding of the 
intellectual and moral faculties implanted in man, more 
specifically the gradual unfolding of man's conception of 
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the divine. To be sure, Leasing believes that — to use his 
own words — " the first man created was at once endowed 
with the idea of one single God," or, as we should say, 
that the idea of God is a primitive instinct of the human 
mind. But this idea, he thinks, was something " imparted, 
not acquired," or, as we should say, was latent, uncon- 
scious, undeveloped. Its earliest manifestation was not 
monotheism but polytheism, since primitive man, alto- 
gether controlled by sense impressions, could not rise to 
the level of abstract oneness. There were, however, inti- 
mations of a purely spiritual conception of the world and 
approaches toward a strict monotheism even before the 
Jews, among the Chaldeans and Persians; and indeed 
among all peoples and at all times there have been indi- 
vidual men who, being ahead of their own age and sur- 
roundings, proclaimed the all-pervading nature of the 
Divine. That the Jews should have become the most con- 
sistent upholders of monotheism, Lessing explains out of 
their peculiar national conditions and experiences. 

Two great catastrophes of their history he emphasizes 
particularly: the bondage in Egypt and the Babylonian 
captivity. In Egypt, he assumes, the Jewish religious 
tradition was well nigh blotted out by the tyranny of their 
conquerors, who found it to their advantage to make the 
enslaved people believe that there was a God only for 
the master race. Moses, therefore, in order to revive 
religious faith in his people, had to represent God to them 
as the God of their fathers, ready to help them, to deliver 
them from the foreign yoke, but at the same time demand- 
ing " heroic obedience " to his commandments. After the 
settlement in Canaan, in the constant conflict of the Jews 
with neighboring tribes, this God of the fathers developed 
into the one and only powerful God by the side of the 
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many less powerful gods of their enemies. But it was 
only through the trials of the Babylonian exile and through 
the contact received there with a higher civilization that 
the Jews rose to the conception of a divine power con- 
trolling the whole world ; it was only through this profound 
national upheaval that the Jews came to be the religious 
educators of mankind. 

The second great stride in the religious development of 
man was made by Christianity. Except for a few traces 
of the influence of Graeco- Alexandrian philosophy, the Old 
Testament is devoid of the idea of the immortality of 
the soul ; its morality is in the main a morality of worldly 
rewards and punishments. Jesus, as Lessing says, was 
" the first practical teacher of immortality." For he 
made " inner purity of heart," such as he demonstrated 
in his own life, a condition and a pledge of the joys of 
a future existence. And his message * of trust in future 
rewards and of a life made truly worthy to win them, 
although addressed in the first place to the Jews only, 
has become the possession of mankind and has deepened 
and ennobled moral incentives throughout the world. But 
goodness based upon the expectation of rewards of any 
kind cannot be the end of man's moral development. A 
new gospel, higher than the Christian, the gospel of virtue 
for its own sake, unincumbered by hopes for happiness 
resulting therefrom, must in the end supersede even the 
Christian ideal of self-sacrificing love. Only when the 
good will be done because it is the good, and from no 
other motive, will humanity's religious education be com- 
plete. It is our task to work for the realization of this 
ideal, although we know full well that its consummation 
lies in the infinite distance and can be approached only 

'We should rather say: the message of his disciples. 
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through an endless succession of transformations and rein- 
carnations. 

Is it necessary to point out that here again, as in 
Leibniz' conception of evil as servant of the good, we have 
abundant reason for finding comfort and solace from the 
agonies now surrounding us? The present devastating 
conflict would indeed seem utterly senseless, and would 
leave no room for any higher thought, if we did not cling 
to the belief that, as the bondage in Egypt and the Baby- 
lonian captivity were the two great starting points for 
the higher religious development of the Hebrews, so the 
unheard-of convulsion, shaking the very foundations of 
the world order of to-day, will prove to be the birth throes 
of a new era in the religious evolution of mankind, and 
that out of the collapse of a world based on all sides upon 
national selfishness there will ultimately arise a religion 
spurning all other motives except the desire to do the good 
because it is the good. 

Ill 

Only most superficially and without doing in any way 
justice to the great influence exerted by them upon eigh- 
teenth-century thought, can I speak here of two men who 
utilized the Leibnizian conception of a gradual progress 
toward perfection in ways dissimilar but kindred: Wie- 
land, who applied it to the problem of individual culture ; 
Herder, who applied it to the problem of national civiliza- 
tion. 

Wieland's whole career was a succession of ever 
repeated attempts to find satisfactory formulas and ade- 
quate artistic symbols for a view of life which would 
reconcile individual instinct and universal law. He passed 
through many stages of conflicting principles, Platonism 
and Epicureanism, Sensationalism and Spiritualism, 
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Asceticism and Carnalism, Skepticism and Idealism, Con- 
servatism and Liberalism; he drew from all sources, 
ancient and modern, of insight and inspiration, some- 
times even of intoxication. But final and durable satis- 
faction he seems to have found in views combining the 
Leibnizian conception of the perfectibility of human 
nature with Richardson's glorification of the " beautiful 
soul " and Shaftesbury's ideal of the "virtuoso," that is, 
of character as a work of art. No German writer has 
been more emphatic than Wieland in insisting upon the 
duty of the individual to make of himself all that nature 
intended him to be. No German writer has more eagerly 
tried to embody this harmonious cultivation of one's facul- 
ties in literary figures of genuine plausibility and con- 
sistency. It was he who added the "Wilhelm Meister motif 
to German life. And to-day, when the dire necessity of 
the hour threatens to stifle everywhere the growth of free 
and comprehensive individuality, we have more reason 
than ever to listen attentively to the golden precepts of 
Wieland on the obligations of the individual to himself 
as well as to society. Let me quote a few of these precepts, 
selected at random. On the training of one's self: " Man 
as he slips from the plastic hand of nature, is almost noth- 
ing but a possibility. He must himself develop and culti- 
vate his being, must himself give to it the truly human 
touch, must be as it were his own second creator. Or 
rather, why should it not be Nature who according to 
definite and universal laws produces in man this develop- 
ment and cultivation of himself — in such wise that, as 
soon as he neglects to observe her friendly hints in all 
his undertakings, as soon as he deviates from the plan 
laid out for him by her, he at once is punished for such 
transgression by evil and ruin." On methods of teaching: 
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" Knowledge, I believe, cannot be poured into us, but must 
be brought out and evolved from the mind of the pupil. 
The ideas of the true and the good lie in us, and so do the 
seeds of all virtues ; it is only a question of bringing them 
to light." On the need of fairness: " Truth, like all good 
things, is something relative. The same thing may be 
felt by one person from his innermost conviction as true, 
which another by equally strong conviction is led to con- 
sider as a false delusion. We must learn to be fair, fair 
to Brutus who murdered Caesar from a sense of eternal 
justice, and fair to Caesar who deserved to live forever." 
On error as a means of progress : "Who does not remember 
with pleasure the innocent joys of his childhood? But 
who, on that account, would want to be a child forever? 
Man is not made to remain a child; and if it is part of 
his nature that only through a long road of error, self- 
deception, passions, and misery he can arrive at his higher 
self, who would quarrel with Nature on that account?" 
On inner freedom : " The slave of his own passions has 
no legitimate claim to freedom. He would use it only 
for his own and other people's ruin. Political liberty 
is a blessing only if it is subordinated to inner, moral 
freedom, which cannot be conceived of without the mastery 
of reason over the senses and passions; and no political 
constitution, even though it had sprung from the head of 
Zeus, can guarantee us this inner freedom." On the 
obligation of the few toward the many : " Great men have 
a special obligation toward society. They are like solar 
orbs from which the world is entitled to hope for light 
and life. The powerful is the natural protector of the 
weak; his power gives him no right, it imposes only a 
duty upon him. Happy the man who, more anxious to 
deserve than to receive the applause of his fellow-men, 
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simply performs his duty toward them. The mission of 
the great is to scatter seeds in abundance over the earth 
and not to mind whether they fall upon good soil or upon 
sand and naked rocks." On the final ideals of life : " The 
exalted goal toward which it is for man to strive with 
all his might is this — that the beautiful concord and har- 
mony which we observe and admire in the revolutions of 
the heavens, in the unchanging succession of the seasons, 
and in the order and glory of the whole world of bodies, 
should come to be a permanent force in the moral world 
also." 

All these views of Wieland's upon striving and progress 
in rounding out personal individuality are closely akin to 
Herder's view of life; but Herder adds to them, as his 
own most characteristic contribution, the idea of national 
individuality. And here again we meet with an idea 
which cannot help giving us courage, or inspiring us with 
the conviction that the clash of national ideals now con- 
suming the world will in the end lead to higher views of 
national tasks and duties than have obtained heretofore. 
For Herder knows of no true national character except 
in so far as it enriches and heightens the composite char- 
acter of mankind ; and the history of the world is to him 
the slow but inevitable ascent of the race, through com- 
petition, friction, conflict, and amalgamation of national 
individualities, to an all-inclusive and all-uniting world 
consciousness. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to illustrate this truly cosmo- 
politan nationalism of Herder's by a few quotations from 
that eloquent apotheosis of humanity, the fifteenth book of 
his Ideen zur Philosophie der Qeschichte der Menschheit : 
" Our survey of the history of nations has shown us how 
different, according to place, time, and circumstances, were 
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the aims upon which the different nations directed their 
principal efforts. With the Chinese it was a refined prag- 
matic morality ; with the Hindus a kind of abstract purity, 
tranquil industriousness and receptiveness ; with the 
Phoenicians the spirit of commerce and enterprise. The 
civilization of the Greeks aimed at a maximum of sensuous 
beauty, in morals as well as in art, in the sciences as well 
as in political institutions; while the Romans strove for 
the virtues of heroic patriotism. But in all these national 
discrepancies we see the working of one principle — human 
reason endeavoring to create a unit out of diversity, order 
out of disorder, out of a variety of forces and aims a 
whole of enduring harmony and beauty. Thus one con- 
tinuous chain of culture binds together all these different 
nations; and although their achievements often exclude 
each other or collide with each other, they are all parts 
of one great progressive organism. If nothing in the 
material world is lost, no sunbeam that ever shone upon 
our earth, no withered leaf that fell from a tree, no carcass 
of a decaying animal, no seed blown away by the wind, 
how much less could the actions of conscious beings have 
remained without lasting effect ! Every one of the genera- 
tions of the past has progressed within the limits set to It 
by nature ; and the industry of man as well as the madness 
of his ravages has become an instrument of life in the 
hands of time. Upon the ruins of destroyed cities there 
arise verdant fields, cultivated by a new, hopeful people. 
All organisms — and so all nations — have their centre in 
themselves; and each stands in a well proportioned rela- 
tion to all the rest; they all depend on the equilibrium 
of antagonistic forces, held together by one central organ- 
izing power. With this certainty for a guide I wander 
throught the labyrinth of history and see everywhere 
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harmonious, divine order. For whatever can happen, 
happens; whatever can work, does work. Keason only 
and justice abide ; madness and folly destroy themselves." 
Herder and Kant held fundamentally different views 
upon the nature of the human intellect and upon the 
individual's relation to the good and the beautiful. But 
in their views about the highest aims of national and 
international life they practically agreed. Kant, like 
Herder and like Lessing, hoped for the gradual approach 
of all the nations toward the ideal of common humanity. 
He protested against Moses Mendelssohn's assertion that 
there was progress only in individual men and that the 
human race as a whole, oscillating between advance and 
retrogression, had been kept throughout the ages essen- 
tially upon the same level of morality and effectiveness. 
For without this belief in universal progress, it seemed 
to Kant, history would be the most unworthy and discour- 
aging spectacle ; without it " no earnest desire to accom- 
plish anything for the common welfare would ever have 
inspired the human heart." And in the midst of the wars 
brought about by the French Revolution he proclaimed 
more clearly and definitely than any thinker before him, 
as the ultimate goal of international life, universal and 
permanent peace, to be brought about by submission of 
all nations to a common tribunal. Toward this goal, he 
thought, even national selfishness, the foremost cause of 
all wars, would finally be forced to co-operate. And thus — • 
to quote his own words — " the very conflict of the passions 
from which evil springs will give free play to reason, and 
make it possible for her to subjugate them all, and thus 
instead of evil, which destroys itself, to establish the 
sovereignty of good, which, once installed, will maintain 
itself by its own momentum." 
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IV 

And now we have reached that stage in the development 
of German culture when all these upbuilding thoughts of 
a whole century seemed to take concrete form in sublime 
creations of the artistic imagination, when the idea of 
human progress came to be embodied in the classic figures 
of Goethe's and Schiller's poetry and in the heavenly 
sounds of Mozart's and Beethoven's music. That the belief 
in progress toward higher forms of existence is a funda- 
mental part, nay the very life breath of these immortal 
creations, is so obvious that it need not be demonstrated 
in detail. Who could think of Werther, Egmont, Iphigenie, 
Tasso, Faust, Wallenstein, Wilhelm Tell, The Magic 
Flute, or the Ninth Symphony, without seeing before his 
mind's eye a race of beings raised above the limitations 
of existence as we know it ? Who would not feel impelled 
by them to strive himself after the freer, nobler, and fuller 
type of life revealed in them? 

Let me, therefore, in closing, only point out the fact 
that both Schiller and Goethe, in addition to embodying 
their belief in progress in poetic symbols of universal 
application, have given ample direct testimony to their 
personal adherence to this belief. Schiller concisely states 
that " the aim of mankind is none other than the cultiva- 
tion of all the faculties of man, progress " ; and the under- 
lying thought of all his philosophical writings is the striv- 
ing of man from the lower to the higher, from the frag- 
mentary to the comprehensive, from crudeness to beauty, 
from the enslavement of the senses to moral freedom, from 
the discord of conflicting instincts and commandments to 
harmonious totality of character. Goethe's universal mind 
applied the conception of progress to the whole of nature. 
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Not as though he believed that by following the various 
stages of development of cosmic and terrestrial life the 
riddle of life itself could be solved. Nature was to him 
indeed something infinite, without beginning and without 
end, fundamentally shrouded in mystery. And he believed 
that before all material experience, nature existed as a 
purely spiritual power containing in itself the perfect types 
and forms of all things. In the actual, visible world, 
however, he recognized a gradual and steady evolution of 
these hidden types to ever-fuller clearness, reality, and 
completeness of self-unfolding. In the formation of the 
earth crust, in the development of plant life, in the differ- 
entiation of the animal and human species — everywhere 
he found constant transition, constant metamorphosis; 
nowhere did he admit the conception of rigidity or of 
sudden shocks and inhibitions. And the great task of 
man's moral and intellectual existence he saw in a per- 
petual flux of aspirations, in the never lagging effort to 
widen our vision, to broaden our sympathies, to find our 
true self in self-surrender, to " ennoble either by doing 
or by suffering " every situation which might confront 
us. To " die and be reborn " ; to undergo incessant trans- 
formation and regeneration; by ever-repeated revision of 
our convictions, by unremitting molding and remolding 
of our own self, by ever higher spiritualization of our 
aims and endeavors, to approach the type of personality 
for which we were destined in eternity — this was the 
ultimate demand addressed by Goethe to himself and to 
his fellow-men ; this is the ideal which through his Faust 
has come to be an inspiring, consoling, and uplifting 
watchword for the best in all countries. 

To-day we must cling to this watchword and to the 
whole train of ideas represented by it more earnestly 
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and resolutely than ever, if we are to save ourselves from 
losing all faith in the future of humanity. We Ameri- 
cans, in particular, must keep our gaze steadfastly fixed 
upon the goal, the thought of which fortifies us in our 
own participation in the world war: — the establishment 
of a world community, in which every nation will have 
free play for the development of its own peculiar facul- 
ties and for the pursuit of its own peculiar aspirations; 
in which, however, all nations will acknowledge themselves 
servants of a common cause, higher than national, the 
cause of universal human progress. 



